challenge of tomorrow. This is the reason 
that we cannot give our students the en- 
lightenment so many of them seem to seek. 
All that a university can do is to give its 
students a thorough training in the use of 
reason, with the hope that this form of 
analysis will enable them, in later life, to 
obtain the enlightenment that is so depen-~ 
dent on the element of time. The accepted 
truths of our day, currently taught in 
universities, are incidental to our major 
task. We agree with Strout that the ac- 
cepted truths of today tend to become the 
lies of tomorrow. This is true now, and it 
will be true to the end of time. The work 
of man, in seeking truth, will never end. 
Students today are moved by restless- 
ness, a restlessness that is not new. Stu- 
dents are asking for a voice in university 
government, a request that is not new. 
Students should and will be granted their 
request, not because they are students, but 
because they are people, and people have 
ideas. My own discipline, mathematics, has 
always respected the ideas of the young. 
Indeed, many of the revolutionary concepts 
of mathematics emanated from men and 
women who had not reached the age of 
twenty-five. The classic example is Eva- 
riste Galois, a genius who, as E. T. Bell 
has written, was killed by the stupidity of 
his teachers. Twice in his life, during his 


fifteenth and sixteenth years, Galois was 
refused admission to a university because 
his examiners did not understand the com- 


‘pletely correct methods of proof he em- 


ployed. Although Galois never spent a day 
of his life in a university, he left the world 
of mathematics a legacy of ideas that took 
over two hundred years to unravel and 
explore. All of this was accomplished by 
a young man who died at the age of nine- 
teen in a duel over a prostitute. This was 
a waste of genius. This was a waste of a 
young man who had something precious 
to give. This was a young man to whom 
the world turned a deaf ear when it should 
have listened. : 

Students must not fear entering the 
world of ideas just because they are young. 
They must remember, however, as they 
gain their voice in university government, 
that they enter a competition for ideas with 
the thousands of men and women on the 
faculties of universities who have the same 
aims and goals, the solution of problems 
being forced upon us by mass education. 
Students must be aware that many of the 
ideas that come readily to mind have al- 
ready been tested and been discarded. They 
must remember that they enter a world in 
which the standards of proof are high, and 
they must be prepared to meet those 
standards. 


Let me conclude by attempting to answer 
that recurrent question, “To whom does 
a university belong?” In the physical 
sense, a university belongs to the society 
that provides the support necessary for the 
university to exist. Although a university 
has an important story to tell, there are 
other stories that must be told. For this 
reason, a society has the right to limit, or 
even withdraw, the support it now gives 
to its universities. This is the proper area 
of decision of government. However, in the 
intellectual sense, a university must be 
free. A university must be free to chal- 
lenge, and sometimes disprove, the ac- 
cepted orthodoxies of our day. A university 
must be free to consider and to develop 
concepts that shock the ethics and morality - 
of our time. In this sense, a university does 
not belong to its students, does not belong 
to its faculty, and does not belong to 
society. In this sense, I must agree with 
Rosemary Park when she says that in nor- 
mal times of peace, a university belongs 


and owes allegiance to no one. For this 


freedom, all that a university can promise 
is to leave our children the legacy of a 
world that is different from, not necessarily 
better than, the one in which we live. 
Only our children will be able to say 
whether that legacy is worth having. 


